JOHN FLAXMAN
and tolerably prolific. An excellent example is the
signed but undated portrait of Thomas Eentley^ soberly
realistic in treatment and expressive of the sitter's character
(Plate I).1 This realism and restraint marks the whole
series of portrait medallions, of which the last made for
Wedgwood was one of the Prince of Piedmont y which
was sent from Italy in 1788. Sometimes, however, a
studied negligence in drapery arrangement, excessive
elaboration of curling hair, and display of fluttering
ribbons, witness the influence of the French rococo.
Flaxman's method of making these medallions is
suggested by two entries in a bill of 1784, relating to a
profile portrait of Doctor Johnson. Following a charge
on February 3 of two guineas for the wax model is the
entry " A print of the Dr. for assistance in the model,
2$. 6d." This print is probably the profile portrait
engraved by Watson in 1770. It was from this and not
from life that Flaxman worked ; and so the unduly youth-
ful appearance of Johnson in a medallion made in 1784 is
explained.2
In the bas-reliefs, however, produced in direct imita-
tion of classic models, the influence of the antique is
uppermost. The earliest work of this kind which can
*  This portrait should be distinguished from another of Bentley c. 1778,
called by Wedgwood ** al antique,'5 of which nothing is known to connect
it with Flaxman.
*  Cf. C. B. Tinker, The Wedgwood Medallion of Samuel Johmony
1926 5 and Times Lit. Supp. Correspondence, March 10, 1027.
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